“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
WVho needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Comper. 
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The Immortality of Animals. 

From a long and valuable article in the “ Spring- 
field Republican,” written by Charles Merriam, 
Esq., of Springfield, we make the following 
extracts. We regret to omit any part of the 
article, but our limits forbid the publication of 
thewhole. Mr. M. endeavors, in the opening of his 
communication, to awaken the people of Western 
Massachusetts to the purposes of our society and 
the cause. as, up to the present time, they have 
shown but little interest. And, among other con- 
siderations, he writes as follows, in proof of the 
probable immortality of animals :— 

* * And, first, negatively. There seems no 
greater inherent impossibility—perhaps, even, 
improbability—in a future life to the brute, than 
to what we are accustomed to call the rational, 
animal man. To our observation, with both, the 
death of the body appears to be the extinction of 
being. It is said, in disproof of another life to the 
brute, the desire of an hereafter, which man is 
Supposed to cherish, proves itself divinely im- 


planted, and so one remains for him, and him 
alone. * * * 

But it may be urged that this desire is far from 
universal, or that it is a mere shrinking from 
death; and that, being having been given as a 


boon, its continuance is naturally wished for; and 
that this desire is instinctive in the lower animals 
and man alike. Then, if the existence of a desire, 
or expectation, of a future life foreshadows its 
own fultilment, when cherished by man only, this 
might prove a coming existence for the lower 
animals also; since man in his natural, i. e., 
savage, state has often manifested such a wish, or 
expectation. Pope’s famous couplet, 
“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” 
has been quoted so often as to become hackneyed. 
A little farther on, in the same connection, he says 
of the red man, 
“ And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
llis faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
We are accustomed to regard these conceptions of 
the life to come, by the untutored savage, as gross 
and material. What if they should prove, in this 
respect, more just than our own; since the whole 
tenor of Scripture, however figurative its language 
may be supposed to be, as well as all our training 
and associations in this life, goes to show that our 
alter-life will have to do with sensible objects and 
material things? * * * 

The conclusion must be reached, that immortal- 
ity, so far as any well-assured belief is concerned, 
is essentially a doctrine of revelation alone. If 
so, why are the Scriptures silent as to any future 
life for the brute creation, if such a state remains 
for them, even if they do not directly disavow any 
such idea? As to this last, the only passage ever 
cited is that in Ecclesiastes, which speaks of “the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast goeth downward to the earth.” Yet it 
is now generally agreed that this has no reference 
to a future life for either; while it assigns a 
“spirit” to both. Then as to the silence of the 
Bible, the Old Testament, that is, the revelation 
for the first 4,000 years of man’s existence, does 
not directly teach the immortality of man him- 
self, and it is only in the New that “life and im- 
mortality are brought to life.” The fact seems to 
be, thit revelation only unfolds to us what is 
essential for us to know, in order to secure our 
own immortal well-being, and is so far gradual 
that in the earlier periods of the race it drew its 
motives mainly from results of conduct in the 
present life. 

But, affirmatively, what is to he said in the way 
of direct and positive proof? Whilst, as has been 
suggested, revelation alone can give any satisfac- 
tory assurance on this subject, yet, an hereafter 


for man being conceded, there are not wanting 
cogent reasons for the belief that a future life is 
the destiny, also, of the entire lower animal 
creation. 

The marvellous divine mechanism displayed 
in these countless forms of animal existence 
seems to make it unlikely the Creator would thus 
reveal his skill for the temporary purpose to be 
answered by the present life of each. Since the 
death of Prof. Agassiz, those who had full oppor- 
tunity of knowing his views, testify that he re- 

eatedly and explicitly expressed his belief in an 
immortality for the animals below man in the 
scale; and the foregoing seems to have been 
essentially the ground of ‘his opinion. Endowed 
each with an organization which fits it perfectly 
for sustenation, reproduction, attack or defence as 
its needs require, and for locomotion in its appro- 
priate element of earth, air or water, is it to be 
supposed that multitudes of these, not only of 
individuals, but entire species, will never attract 
the notice, or draw the admiration, of any of those 
whom we call intelligent beings? It might be 
objected, that the universe itself could hardly con- 
tain a constant creation of an almost infinite 
variety and number of creatures, none of which 
ever ceased to be. Bishop Clark, in his little 
volume, “ Primary Truths in Religion,” expresses 
the following opinion: There exists in the Divine 
mind a desire to display or reveal its attributes in 
creation, or it never would have so revealed 
itself This desire must have been eternal, and so 
creation itself eternal. The reasoning seems con- 
clusive, and there is no greater difficulty in con- 
ceiving an eternity of creation, than of an eternity 
of duration, or infinity of space; and all are 
alike beyond finite comprehension. Infinite space 
will contain an infinite creation. 


[Mr. M. here quotes largely from Mrs. Mary 
Somerville, whose opinions, heretofore published, 
strongly favor the immortality of animals.—Ep.] 


Whatever may be said of Darwin’s hypothesis 
of evolution, it is certain he has collected a large 
number of facts in natural history; not merely 
those brought under his own observation, but 
others testified to by men of the highest credibil- 
ity and scientific attainments, proving that many 
of the lower animals are possessed of a great 
degree of intelligence. They reason, reflect; their 
minds act by the law of association; they possess 
memory, and have the power of interecommunica- 
tion; they manifest joy, hope, fear, love, hate, 
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creation and man? 


and the lowest types of savage life; and, on the 
other, of the dog, the horse, the elephant, and the 
more advanced of the monkey tribes? Whilst, if 
immortality is conceded to all, every difficulty is 
solved. 

The arrangement of the universe, in regard to 
living, conscious, sentient beings, so far as we can 
see, is one of regular gradation, proceeding from 
the highest to the lowest, and constituting one 


Vast chain of being, which from God began : 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. * * * 


Can we rationally suppose that in the comin 
life this harmony of gradation will be destroyed! 
That man, with his ever-advancing and expanding 


faculties and powers, will find there is nothing | 


below him in the scale? Or rather will not his 
happiness, there as here, consist in studying that 


which is beneath, as well as reaching to that | 
which is above him, and the same progressive | 


order be perpetuated? * * 


If these lower animal races are, not improbably, | 
destined with ourselves to an immortal life here- | 


after, this should invest them with a new dignity 


in our eyes, lead us to treat them more humanely, | 


and to regard them, as indeed they are, as marvel- 


lous illustrations of the divine wisdom, skill, ben- | 


eficence and power. * * * 


> 


Joe, the Chimpanzee. 
The announcement of Joe’s death at the Lon- 


don Zoblogical Gardens, will bring a pang of | 
regret to the minds of many who have been amused © 


and delighted with his playful tricks. 
Well 
visit to this interesting animal. 


As we were about to leave the room the keeper | 
had occasion to open a closet for some purpose, 


but when he attempted to insert the key into the 
lock the orifice was found to be filled up with 
orange peel, sticks, etc. He turned to the monkey 
and said, “Joe, you villain, you did this.” Joe 
ravely shook his head, as if his sensibilities had 
een wounded, and turned away. “Come here, 
you rascal,” said the keeper, “ how dare you do it, 
when I told you I would whip you if [caught you 
at it again? Now don’t lie, or you will 
it.” Joe, perceiving that matters had come to a 
crisis, climbed up his master’s body, and puttin 
one arm around his neck, kissed him on the chee 


several times, as if to depreecate his wrath. Of | 


course he escaped punishment, and the keeper 
told us this was the way he always tried to get 
out of scrapes. Here was a case of intelligence 
far above what we ordinarily see in animals. We 


might relate many of the instances of the intelli- | 


gence shown by this animal, but one other instance 
and we shall have finished. As we turned away 
with regret from the room in which he lived, the 
keeper said “ Come, Joe, this gentleman will take 
you back to your friends in Africa; get ready and 
come along ;” but Joe manifested signs of disgust 
and ran into a corner. “ Why, don’t you want to 
go back and make your living in the woods?” 
Joe shook his head forcibly, which we at once in- 
terpreted to mean, “ No, sir, not while I can have 
oranges, nuts, and apples here without trouble, 
and be admired by lots of people.” We were en- 
tirely of his opinion, and shook hands good-by. 
Peace to thy ashes, poor Joe, for a kindlier or 
more amusing simian we have never seen.—Am. 
Sportsman. 


NOTHING is more certain than that much of the 
force, as well as of grace, of arguments or instruc- 
tions depends on their conciseness.— Pope. 


What, on the one hand, of | 
those who die in infancy, of the idiotic, imbecile, | 


o we remember the occasion of our last | 


catch | 


The Ladder of Angels. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 

Wuen Jacob slept in Bethel, and there dreamed 

Of angels ever climbing and descending 
A ladder, whose last height of splendor seemed 

With glory of the Ineffable Presence blending, 
The place grew sacred to his reverent thought: 
He said, “Lo! God is here—I knew it not.” 
* * * * * * * * 
The patriarch’s vision—not for him alone 

Lighted that golden mystery his slumber ; 
Beneath it slept a world of souls unknown. 

When God sets up a sign, no man may number 
Its meanings infinite. Who runneth reads, 
And finds the interpretation that he needs. 


Wherever upward, even the lowest round, 

Man by a hand’s help lifts his feebler brother, 
There is the house of God and holy ground. 

The gate of Heaven is Love; there is none other. 
When generous act blooms from unselfish thought 
The Lord is with us, though we know it not. 


This ladder is let down in every place 
Where unto nobler vittues men aspire. 
Our human lineaments gain angel grace, 
Leaving behind low aim and base desire. 
Deserts of earth are changed to Bethel thus, 
The vision is for every one of us. 


Independent. 


At the last corrida de toros at Madrid, a furious 
bull, after having broken divers arms and ribs and 
trampled on several picadores, seized upon the 
unfortunate espada Jose Machio, whilst he was 
thrusting his sword into the bull’s neck, and 
tossed him high up several times. The terero was 
picked up frightfully wounded by the horns of the 
bull, and his recovery is despaired of. The taste 
of the population for this cruel pastime, said to be 
invented by the monarchy, is so deeply rooted 
that it would be idle to expect that the republic 
should be able to do away with these savage ex- 
hibitions. 


A Camel Story. 
That some animals are very mindful of an injury 


there is ample 


tailor’s slight to heart, and gave that little gentle- 


man a thorough drenching; and you may also | 


remember numberless stories of how the same 


unwieldy beasts remembered injuries for years, | 


and waited for a chance of venting their spite. 
But one of the most remarkable cases on record 
is this one, which we cull from the columns of a 
literary journal :— 

“ A year or two ago it chanced that a valuable 
camel, working in the oil-mill, was severely beaten 
by its driver, who, perceiving that the camel had 
treasured up the injury, an 


watch upon the animal. Time passed on. The 
camel, perceiving that it was watched, was quiet 
and obedient, and the driver began to think 
that the beating was forgotten, when, one night, 
after the lapse of several months, the man, who 
slept on the platform in the mill, whilst, as is cus- 
tomary, the camel was stalled in a corner, happened 
to remain awake, observed by the moonlight, that 
when all was quiet, the animal looked cautiously 
around, rose softly, and stealing towards a spot 
where a bundle of clothes and a bernouse, thrown 
carelessly upon the ground, resembled a sleepin 
figure, cast itself violently upon them, rolling wit 
all weight, and tearing them most viciously with 
its teeth. Satisfied that its vengeance was com- 
plete, the camel was returning to its corner, when 
the driver sat up and spoke. At the sound of his 
voice, and perceiving the mistake it had made, the 
animal was so mortified at the failure and dis- 
covery of its scheme, that it dashed its head 
against the wall, and died on the spot. 
the story as related by the dragoman.” 


was only waiting a | 
favorable opportunity for revenge, kept a strict | 


Such is 


Bullfinches, Goldfinches, Canaries. How to treat them. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

If you want a bird to love you, then choose a 
bullfinch. His affection for his mistress is often so 
great as to cause his death if he be separated from 
her; and always makes him intensely jealous of 
all who share her regard with him. Their nat- 
ural song is not musical, but they may be taught 
to whistle almost any melody by patiently reiter- 


ating it to them while they digest their food, which 
is rape or canary seed, with a little lettuce or 
apple. When moulting, they require hard egg 
and bread crumbs, and a clove put into their 
water; and if they should mope or ruffle their 
plumage, scalded rape-seed must be given them 
for a few days. 

If a clever bird is your fancy, get by all means 
a goldfinch. You can teach him to climb a little 
ner to pretend to be dead, to draw his own 
water, to sweep out his cage with a little broom, 
to ring a small bell for his food, and many other 
entertaining tricks, which, being of a restless, busy 
nature, he thoroughly enjoys. Goldfinches are 
bon vivants, and are subject to fits from overeat- 
ing themselves, When these occur, dip the bird, 
head downward, in cold water, ~~“ him on low 
diet for a few days, and he will readily recover. 

Canaries are like flowers, they do not thrive 
unless their keepers love them. Nothing is more 
cruel than to keep birds and leave servants to 
attend to them, and this is especially true of cana- 
ries. They do not live by seed and water alone, 
they crave equally companionship and love. They 
ought, too, to be kept in pairs, for they have a 
great deal to say to each other that they cannot 
say to you, and it is delightful to watch their 
gossipings and confidences. 

I possess two canaries which, though in no re- 
spect remarkable birds, are a source of constant 
pleasure and amusement. The male isan old bird 
of fine breed, dignified, eristocratic, on some days 
hardly tolerating the fidgetty, talkative, demon- 
strative female, and by contempt- 
uous silence, or by a downright good yom, 5 her 
interference in his contemplations, Again, he is 
in a good temper, and then she is the happiest of 


| bird wives. They fly from room to room together, 
and eager for revenge, no matter how long delayed, | 
proof. All our young readers | 
remember the story of the elephant who took the | 


sit upon the window sills, and exchange opinions 
about the sparrows, or hold consultations about 
next spring’s housekeeping. 

Canaries love great variety in their food, and if 
plenty of exercise be given them, they may he 
safely trusted with anything they will eat. Dur- 
ing moulting a few poppy seeds are excellent, and 
at all times a little branch of fir or pine seems to 
afford them the greatest pleasure. The little extra 
cleaning or trouble incurred by letting them have 
the use of one or more rooms, is abundantly com- 
pensated by their love, their happiness, and their 
charming companionship. Certainly those who 
pretend to entertain birds of any kind should be 
their friends and not their jailers, for birds, above 
all living creatures, were “ created to be glad.”— 


— 

THEY KNOW HOw TO DO IT.—A gentleman was 
once making inquiries in Russia about the method 
of catching bears in that country. He was told 
that, to entrap them, a pit was dug several feet 
deep, and after covering it over with turf, leaves, 
etc., some food was placed on the top. The bear, 
if tempted by the bait, easily fell into the snare. 
“ But,” he added, “if four or five happen to get in 
together, they all get out eal “ How is that?” 
asked the gentleman. “They form a ladder by 
stepping on each other’s shoulders, and thus make 
their escape.” “But how does the bottom one 
get out?” “Ah! these bears, though not possessing 
a mind and soul such as God has given us, yet can 
feel gratitude; and they wont forget the one who 
has been the chief means of procuring their liberty. 
Seampering off, they fetch the branch of a tree, 
which they let down to their poor brother, enablin 
him to speedily join them in the freedom in whic 
they rejvice.” 


a 
t 
i 


* 


shame at wrong-doing, gratification at approval, | 
and the like, and progress in knowledge. If, now, 
the doctrine of immortality, in those who are to 
be its subjects, is based upon intelligence, reason, 
the moral sense, as the ground of accountability, 
where shall we draw the line between the brute 
| 
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{Fer Our Dumb Animals.] 
Quarrelling like Cats and Dogs. 

These old sayings are familiar to the most of us, 
and I imagine, we all have an idea that there is 
something incurably antagonistic in the “ canine” 
and “feline” natures. A practical illustration of 
the fallacy of this generally received opinion hav- 
ing come under my notice quite recently, it seems 
well to “make a note of it,” for the correction of 
the erroneous opinion set forth in the proverbs 
cited above. 

Terriers, in particular, are generally supposed 
to have a great antipathy to cats; and hence are 
allowed, as something inherent in their nature, to 
chase and worry all the cats that come within 
range of sight or scent. 

An English terrier, belonging to the writer’s 
family, was, up to the age, of eleven years, the ter- 
ror of all the cats in the neighborhood, and 
actually killed quite a number, so that we had 
long abandoned the attempt to keep a cat, either at 
house or barn. A few months ago, our hired mar 
wanted a cat about the grain and harness-room, 
and as he was sure he could teach the dogs to let 
it alone, he sqm the consent to try the experi- 
ment. At this time we had also a young dog, of 
the same breed, and equally on the gui vive for 
pussy. So a cat, with kittens, was brought to the 
carriage-house, and the dogs were instructed to let 
them alone. I do not know the exact process, but 
the result was, that shortly, the young dog and the 
kittens were feeding from the same dish, and 
although the old dog slept in the loft, he never 
molested the cats. 

As the weather grew cool, the kitties migrated 
to the house, and were consigned to the cellar at 
first, thence making themselves at home by the 
kitchen stove ; following from there to dining-room 
and parlor, as they found opportunity, and at last, 
nestling down beside the dogs, on rug and cushion, 
and occasionally walking over the old dog in his 
profound slumbers, but he never objected, nor 
seemed to resent their familiarities. 

The great, good-natured Newfoundland dog, 
may be often seen at play with a kitten, or asleep 
with kitty between his huge paws—but we usually 

ard this as something exceptional. Many 
animals can be trained, whilst young, to forego 
their natural instincts, and live in peace with 
hereditary foes. But in this case, the old terrier 
was considered a natural cat-hater, and no one 
believed he could ever be induced to tolerate a cat 
on the premises. He has often sat watching at the 
window half through a moonlit night, and if'a stray 
puss became visibl , prowling about the lawn, he 
would arouse the family, with frantic yells, to be 
let out and “go for” the midnight intruder. 

The conclusion to which we arrive, the moral 
we draw from this true story is, that cats and dogs 
will be good friends, and dwell together in peace 
and harmony, if the dog is not set on, and incited 
to “worry the cat,” by mischiel-loving boys and 
men. For when he shares a disposition for the 
chase, he is sure to hear “the view halloo,” “ seek 
her boy!” “catch her!!” “shake her!!!” Is not 
this so? Of course it is. 

But if, on the contrary, the dog was always re- 
proved and shamed, whenever he attempted to 
chase or hurt a cat, his approbativeness and keen 
sense of disgrace, and the displeasure of his 
master, would soon lead him to recognize that cats 
have rights which even terriers are bound to re- 
spect; and very soon, all trace of this so called 
“natural antipathy” disappears, and the “ hered- 
itary foes” dwell together in amity. “Let us have 
peace,” then, between “cat and dog” hereatter, 
which will be a faint feretaste of the good time yet 
to come, when the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb. WRENETTA. 

MANSFIELD, Pa., March 10. 


Thar is true cultivation which gives us sym- 
pathy with every form of human life, and enables 
us to work most successfully for its advancement. 
Refinement that carries us away from our fellow- 
men is not God’s refinement. 


The Honey-Bee’s Song. 
“CHEERFUL AND UNSELFISH LABOR.” 
BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 

Arouse and away! for the spring is here, 

Tho’ the March wind blows, and the plain is drear! 
The tasselled Alder is on the hill, 

And the Willow blossoms along the rill ; 

The Hazel covers the wild bush-land, 

The quivering Aspens around us stand, 

The beautiful Bloodroot with petals like snow, 
Claytonia sweet, with its crimson glow; 

From the wild Arbutus, and the Violet small, 

We gather our store—“ Labor conquereth all.” 


We gather some sweet from the smallest flowers— 
We lay by our stores in the summer hours, 

We find some good for the hour of need, 

In many a plant called a worthless weed ; 

From field and plain, with untiring wing, 

Little by little, the sweet we bring; 

But never the bitter, and never the thorn, 

Tho’ we hie to our work in the early morn, 
Leaving it not till the shadows fall— 

’ Tis cheerful labor that “ conquereth all!” 


Enemies many we have to fear! 

The winter is cold and long and drear, 

The storm oft comes o’er the flowering carth, 
The frost oft blighteth our hopes at birth, 
The wax-moth comes on its stealthy wing, 
Troubles and death to our hive to bring, 

The robber seeketh our toil-won store; 
Earth without sorrow were earth no more! 
Mortal! let nothing thy heart appal— 

It is fearless labor that “ conquereth all.” 


Our path is lowly! we may not fly, 
To the wild bird’s height in yon azure sky; 
Far away from the city street, 
Or the business mart, is our calm retreat, 
To gather the honey from flowerets low, 
In the quiet nooks where they love to grow, 
To raise our brood, and to build the cell, 
To do the little we can do well; 
Mortal! list to our low-hummed call— 

’ Tis unselfish labor that “ conquereth all.” 

GALEsBuRG, ILL. —Exchange. 


or 


Wild Horses. 
The habits of wild horses are well worth study- 


ing, for in some particulars they possess almost | 


human intelligence. They choose their own chiefs, 
which give the signal for departure. When they 
find a field dried up, they walk at the head of the 
column, and are the first to throw themselves into 
a ravine, a river or an unknown wood. If an 
extraordinary object appears, the chief commands 
ahalt. He goes to discover what it is, and after 
his return, gives, by neigh, the signal of confidence, 
of flight or combat, If a fierce enemy presents 
itself that cannot be escaped by fleeing, the herd 
unite themselves into a dense and circular cluster, 
all heads turned toward the centre, where the 
young animals take refuge. It is seldom that such 
a manceuvre does not force the tigers or lions to 
make a precipitate retreat. 


A poe belonging to a gentleman who lived 
near Chester was in the habit of not only going to 
church, but remaining quietly in the pew during 
service, whether the master was there or not. 
One Sunday the dam at the head of a lake in the 
neighborhood gave way, so that the whole road 
was inundated. The congregation, in consequence, 
consisted of a few who came from some cottages 
close by, but nobody attended from the great 
house. The clergyman stated that, while reading 
the Psalms, he saw his friend, the dog, come slow- 
ly up the aisle, dripping with wet, having swum 
to get to church. He went as usual into the pew 
and remained to the end of the service. 


WE must act as we can, when we cannot act 
as we wish. 


| 


ll 


[Contributed. ] 
Insect-eating Birds. 

All birds, especially the smaller kinds, are in- 
sectivorous. Those that feed upon fruit or seeds, 
vary their diet with insects, and in the spring of 
the year, when fruit or seeds are not to be found, 
they feed wholly upon insects. The birds that 


| commonly do this are the robin, sparrow, black- 


bird, cedar-bird, bobolink, thrush, cat-bird, and 
chewink or towhee bunting. But with a large 
number of birds, insects are their entire food. 
The blue-birds feed upon the young grasshopper, 
the larve of the wire-worm, all moths or millers, 
and hunt their food mostly upon the ground. 

The king-birds take most of their food on the 
wing and pursue the caterpillar, moth and other 
winged insects with unceasing assiduity. The 
honey-bee is a favorite food of this bird, and there- 
fore is disliked by the bee-fancier. ’ 

The pewee subsists in the same manner as the 
king-bird. The oriole or hang-bird searches 
amongst the branches of the trees and grapevines, 
feeding upon the grape-worm, canker-worm and 
a great variety of worms and insects. He will 
peck open the young pea-pods and sometimes does 
much damage in this way. Swallows take their 
food on the wing; it consists of all the small 


| winged insects, the house-fly, and all insects 


troublesome to cattle—moths, mosquitoes and 
such like game; they are most useful birds. 

All the tribe of fly-catchers pursue their game 
upon and through the trees and vines, and will eat 
a great variety of worms and winged insects. 

The robin’s favorite food, is the common angle- 
worm, a worm that does no harm to vegetation, 
and as the robin is an expert fruit-eater, it reduces 
his claim among the useful birds. The thrush, 
eat-bird, chewink or towhee bunting, like the . 
robin, are expert fruit-eaters, but subsist on in- 
sects until the berries are ripe, when they take to 
them almost entirely. 

The crow feeds largely upon grasshoppers and 
crickets in the latter part of the summer and au- 
tumn. The cuckoos destroy a great number of 
the large millers and butterflies, but do not in- 
habit cultivated fields, living mostly in thick 
woods. All the varieties of the wood-pecker live 
upon the larve of insects, ants, spiders, etc. ; they 
are most useful birds. The chick-a-dee-dee be- 
longs to this tribe and hunts for the eggs and 
small larve through the year. Al- 
though most of the feathered tribe will eat insects, 
there are some kinds of insects they will not feed 
upon, and unfortunately, they are the kinds most 
troublesome to the farmer. They are the follow- 
ing,—the tent caterpillar, the late caterpillar or 
Palmer worm, and all the hairy caterpillars, the 
oak-worm, both kinds of the squash-bug, rose-bug, 
currant-worm, and wire-worm. The cut-worm 
and white grub or larve of the May beetle, are 
down in the earth too deep for the birds to get at 
them, as none of the wild birds ever scratch to 
any depth in the soil. The only scratching birds 
are the quail and partridge, and they rarely come 
into cultivated fields to search for insects. The 
quail hunts through the stubble for grain, actin 
the part of gleaner. The crow will dig with his 
stout bill to some depth, but not deep enough to 

et at the grub-worm. They may occasionally 
find the cut-worm early in the morning, before it 
has retreated beneath the soil. T. H. H. 

Lest our correspondent’s comments on these 
birds may seem unappreciative, we beg to say 
that their songs more than compensate for their 
deficiency and for the fruit they borrow.—Ep. 


AN old man, living in the outskirts of Williams- 
burg, once left his horse standing in a stable 
where the water ran in, till the horse froze his feet 
and legs, and died. Whereupon the boys of the 
place took the dead horse out of the stable and 
hung him up in the yard, with a label indicating 
their opinion of the old man’s cruelty. 

TuE coward calls himself a cautious fellow, 
and the miser, an economist. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, July, 1874. 


Another Fair Proposed. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of | 


Cruelty to Animals finds great encouragement in 
its work, in the changed public sentiment since 
its organization, in behalf of a more thoughtful 
and merciful treatment of all dumb creatures. 
Its officers, however, do not yet see, nor do they 
expect to see for a long time to come, any less 
need than ever for its existence. There are yet 
atrocious abuses and widespread indifference and 
ignorance in regard to them which forbid the 
thought of its suspension, or of lessening its ac- 
tivities. No one should be surprised at this. The 
duties we owe to dependent creatures have never 
had wide and special recognition among our 
teachers in church, or school, or lecture room, 
while the effect of this neglect upon human rela- 
tions has had still less attention. The oldest so- 
ciety now in existence, in Christendom, devoted to 
the same object as ours, held its fiftieth anniver- 
sary only last month in London. 

The question of increasing the means for the 
support of the Massachusetts Society, is that now 
presented, and upon its answer must depend the 
amount of its service for some time to come. It 
has its agents in nearly every town in the State, 
and it is reaching more and more successfully those 
offenders against our humane laws, who ean be best 
taught the duty of kindness in that way. In due 
time, we have reason to believe, its wealthy friends 
will place it beyond dependence upon yearly gifts 
for its whole support; but now it must ask every 
one interested in its cause, into whose hands this 
circular may come, to consider its appeal a per- 
sonal one. 

Among the most successful way of helping, 
that of a Fair in Boston, has met most favor, the 
time to be named herealter, but probably in Jan- 
uary or February next. 

Ladies in every town in the State, who, in any 
way are willing to aid such fair are cordially in- 
vited to do so. Correspondence with the Secretary, 
on receipt of this, is respectfully invited. In reply, 
fuller information will be promptly given as soon 
as the plans are more fully matured. 

The marked success of the fair of 1871 can 
never be forgotten. All who aided in that are 
especially invited to do so again. May we not, 
also, confidently expect active helpers from the 
younger generation of ladies who have grown up 
in the knowledge of our work ? 

Lastly, all its friends can help by making widely 
known the coming Fair, in their several localities. 
They are numerous enough, and earnest enough, 
to make the Fair a triumph, if they will each lend 
a helping hand. 

Killing Birds. 

The law in this state forbids the killing of any 
undomesticated bird, except crows, crow-black- 
birds, hawks, ete. During certain short periods 
some game-birds may be killed. But the prac- 
tice of boys and some men in killing the smaller 
birds for mere sport, is illegal, and parties should 
be prosecuted. Robins and other birds may steal 


some fruit, but the insects they eat would do a | 


greater injury, So the law protects them. 


Hydrophobia. 

New England happily escapes the annual ex- 
citement in regard to this disease. In Massachu- 
setts the two or five dollars paid for the yearly 
license, lessens the number of dogs, and what we 
have are better cared for, and hence, less liable to 
disease. 

We give below the substance of our investiga- 


tions of various authorities on this subject, and 


the result will surprise many of our readers, cor- 
rect many false impressions, and encourage justice 
to the dogs! 

1. Much of the fear of this disease is without 
good cause, and the danger is immensely over- 


rated, as by far the greater number of cases of | 


supposed hydrophobia are due to fright and nerv- 
ous excitement, and are really diseases of the 
imagination. 

2. The real disease is among the rarest known. 
Few physicians, however large their practice, have 
ever seen a case of it. 

3. It is claimed by good authority to be a nery- 
ous disease and not a blood poison. 

4. It can be cured. French statistics show that 
three-fourths of the bites of mad dogs are not 
fatal, if the knife or cautery be used. In England 
the mortality, from this disease, has been one in 
twenty millions in the past fifteen years. 

5. In many of its symptoms it closely resembles 
delirium tremens, lock-jaw, hysteria and epilepsy, 
Dr. Benj. Rush in his “ Essay on Tetanus” notices 
the marked similarity with hydrophobia. 

6. By the records of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
from 1752 to 1830, seventy years, embracing 28,105 
admissions, there was but one of hydrophobia, 
while there were 320 of the above-named diseases. 

7. Itis more frequent in winter than in summer, 
and less common in warm than cold climates. It 
is unknown in Syria,South Africa, South America, 
West Indies, in Constantinople, a city of dogs, 
and in Madeira, with its abundance of wretched 
curs. 2 

8. Muzzles are cruel in summer, when the dogs 
need free access to water. They irritate the an- 
imal, are more likely to produce than reduce the 
liability to the disease. Dogs perspire through the 
mouth. 

9. Symptoms. A dog having hydrophobia never 
Sroths at the mouth, he only drools—never staggers 
and falls—he has unnatural strength—never runs, 
but trots—is not necessarily afraid of water—has 
a depressed appetite—gnaws and swallows pieces 
of cloth, wood, etc., sees or hears imaginary sights 
and sounds—appears sick rather than ugly, avoids 
people rather than attacks them. 

10. With epilepsy he runs about wildly, stag- 
gers and falls down, and froths at the mouth. 

11. When bitten by a dog supposed to be mad, 
do not kill the dog, but confine him, if possible, till 
you are assured he is or is not mad. Do not enter- 
tain the foolish whim that killing the dog will re- 
lieve you of danger from the bite. It is cruel to 
allow the person bitten to suffer for months, from 
the fear of hydrophobia, when in not one case in 
a thousand, will the dog prove to have been mad. 


But when a dog is sick, and you are in doubt of | 


the cause, confine him till doubts are removed. 

12. Remedy for bite of a mad dog. Apply lunar 
caustic, at once, until every part of the wound is 
thoroughly cauterized and insensible, and resort 
to the surgeon’s knife if necessary. 

13. It is not true that a person bitten by a mad 
dog is liable to have the disease for years after- 
ward, for there is no case on record where a per- 
son died three months after the bite. 


| the Congress. 


The International Congress. 

Just as our paper is going to press, we have 
received a partial account of the proceedings at 
But as the report is imperfect, we 
omit further mention of it till next month, except 
to say, that the appearances indicate that it will 
result in a valuable contribution of information to 
societies throughout the world. 

Mr. ANGELL lectured on June 16th before the 
Essex County Conference of Unitarian Clergy- 
men; onJune 24th, before the citizens of Taunton ; 
on Sunday, June 28th, in the Congregationalist 
Church at Lynnfield, and on June 29th, before 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives. 


> 


THE paper which Mr. Angell read before the 
American Social Science Association, will be pub- 
lished in full by the association, in their July vol- 
ume, price 31. The association will also publish 
it in pamphlet form for general circulation, price 
about $1, for twenty-five copies, at which rate any 
number may be ordered by addressing this office. 


4+ 


A Hint to Clergymen! 
One of our pastors, who has a reputation for 
treating animals kindly, is furnished with a horse, 


Sree, by one of our sea-side hotels, for nine months 


in the year. He returns the horse at the opening 
of the summer season, fat and in good condition. 
This same reputation provides him with another 
horse, free, from a friend, who is absent during 
the summer months. 


Our List of Agents. 

On the last page will be found a list of our 
agents,—between four and five hundred,—covering 
every town but seven in the State. The unprovided 
towns are Chilmark, Dunstable, Groveland, Hol- 
brook, Mendon, Montague, New Marlborough. 

After repeated efforts, we have failed to secure a 
nomination in these towns, but we shall still 
persevere. 

If errors are discovered in this list, we desire to 
be apprised of them. 


Earnest Worpvs.—A gentleman who lately 
witnessed a case of cruelty on a railroad, writes 
as follows :— 

“T cannot but renew my offer of assistance in 
any way you may wish to avail yourself of it, 
in behalf of those mute clients of yours, who pre- 
sent such powerful appeals to the sympathy of 
every decent person in the community, whether 
abused by an individual or suffering horribly 
through the cupidity of a powerful corporation.” 

REMEMBER how your horses suffer by fast driv- 
ing during these hot days. Seek their comfort 
and safety, as well as your own pleasure. Agents 
should be watchful in regard to this. 


A FRIEND, in enclosing payment for a subscrip- 
tion, says: “ The history of this dollar is pathetic. 
Tt was last earned by knitting ‘sale stockings,’ 
and was paid to the knitter on her death-bed. 
I know it can be put to no better use.” 

VERMONT AGAIN.—A correspondent writes: “I 
have just heard that one of my friends in Ver- 
mont has suffered a Jersey Cow to die of neglect. 
L hope she may stand with him at the judgment, 
and [ have no doubt she will.” 
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OUR REPORT 
TO THE 


International Congress, at London, 
held in June, 1874. 

The Society employed last year a secretary, two 
clerks and five officers who were paid salaries. 
It has also over four hundred prosecuting agents 
scattered throughout the State, in almost every 
town, who are paid by fees and for extra services. 

It has published and circulated nearly a million 
of copies of its monthly paper, and other publica- 
tions, on the transportation of animals ; the humane 
killing of animals; the protection of birds; the 
bearing or check-rein ; and various other subjects. 

It has offered prizes to the children in all the 
schools of the State, for the best compositions on 
kindness to animals; also prizes to Agriculturay 
Fairs for the best essays and inventions for the 
benefit of animals. 

It has caused many public lectures and sermons 
to be delivered on the subject, before conventions 
of clergymen and teachers, and elsewhere. 

It has caused many public drinking fountains 
for animals to be erected, and has aided in secur- 
ing the erection of the best abattoir in the United 
States for killing animals. 

It has aided in the passage of laws by the Na- 
tional Congress, and in various States ; it has aided 
in the formation of kindred societies, which, to the 
number of about fifty, have now been established 
in the United States. 

Its officers have investigated the past year over 
two thousand cases of cruelty, and have caused 
several hundreds of disabled animals to be merci- 
fully killed. 

This society believes, above all things else, in the 
importance of circulating information and in 
humane education, and has already seen its benefi- 
cial results, not only in a public opinion which 
induced more than a thousand of the best 
ladies of our Commonwealth to unite in hold- 
ing a public fair for our benefit, from which 
the gross receipts were over thirty thousand 
dollars, but also in the decisions of our 
judges, who now inflict severe penalties for 
cruelty to animals. For instance: in recent cases, 
aman was sentenced for cruelly killing a horse, to 
a year’s imprisonment; another, for breaking a 
dog’s leg, to three months imprisonment; avother, 
for throwing a dog from a third floor window, to 
pay forty dollars and costs; another, for torturing 

is cattle, to pay two hundred dollars and costs; 
another, for beating a horse with a hammer, to pay 
fifty dollars and costs ; and two young men, for tor- 
turing a cat, to pay sixty dollars and costs. All 
of these fines, under our laws, are paid to our 
society, in aid of its humane work. 

All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf 
of the society by 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 

FRANK B. Fay, Secretary. 
Boston, June 2, 1874. 
(Contributed. ] 
My Subscription, 

One—but one—would it were ten! 
If the Zeast be true, and only then, 
God counts it more and more again. 


He makes it more, when it sows the seeds 
Of love and care for the meanest needs : 
“‘Tlelp ye the helpless”! Lo! He pleads. 


Voice for the voiceless! ah! our speech 
Is golden sure, when it can reach 
That height of grace, and from it teach 


Deaf ears to hear, cold hearts to glow, 
Blind eyes to see, dull minds to know 


God’s mark on all his works below. 
M. A. P. 


1 
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Circular of the Brussels Society.— Death of its Presi- 
ent. 


The Administrative Council of the Royal Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
established in Brussels under the patronage of 
His Majesty the King, is grieved to announce to 
you the death of its president, M. Guillaume 
Joseph Auguste Visschers, Councillor of the 
Council on Mines; President of the Permanent 
Commission of the. Societies for the Mutual 
Relief of the Kingdom; President of the Commis- 


sion of the Annals of Public Works; Member of | 


the Superior Council of Public Hygiene; Member 
of Several Learned Societies; Officer of the 
Royal Order of Leopold; Officer of the National 
Order of the Legion of Honor; Knight of the 
Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia, of the Third 
Class, &c., &c. He died at Brussels, June 3, 1874, 
aged 70, fortified by the consolations of religion. 
\Wilmington (Del.) Society. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals, with the aid of Mayor Simms and the 


police of our city, are doing a good work in the’ 


=. of the dumb beasts, this severe weather. 
everai cases have been brought before his Honor, 
and in each case the fullest penalty of the law has 
been imposed. Last evening, James Graham, who 
was arrested on a charge of overdriving a horse 
belonging to the Fame Hose Fire Company, was 
brought before the mayor, and upon a hearing of 
the case was held in $1,000 bail for his appearaixce 
at court.—Commercial. 


or 


Society wanted in Peru. 

A lady friend writes us thus from Callao : “ Since 
my arrival in Peru, my heart has been in constant 
pain at witnessing the suffering needlessly in- 
flicted upon the poor brutes, and it has occurred 
to us that no better field could be found for the 
humane work of a society organized to defend 
these poor animals from the wanton cruelty of 
their ignorant masters. The most of the trans- 

ortation between Lima, a city of 120,000 inhab- 
itants, and Callao, its port, is done by mules. 
They have very cumbrous drays here, made by the 
natives, and they are a load in themselves. ree 
mules are attached to each dray—one in a single 
pair of shafts, and one on each side, drawing from 
the cross-bar with round rope traces. When.the 
sides of the mules get the least sore, these coarse 
rope traces rasp up and down and lengthwise like 
a file, till they produce raw and bleeding sores. 

The collars are all ill-fitting and nearly every 
mule has galled shoulders, yet they are kept 
steadily at work. I have seen more bloody fresh 
galls and wounds on draft animals here, than in 
all my life before. 

Of course, the animals cannot endure all their 
unexpressed agony and thrive, so-you will see 
poor skeletons attached to nearly all the drays. 

Clubbing a mule with the butt-end of a whip is 
a very common sight. 

Please’send us out a prospectus for the forma- 
tion of a society in behalf of the work-animals 
here. 

The question has often been agitated among the 
foreign population in Callao, and with the aid of 
a few papers and suggestions, the good work may 
produce its fruits in Peru.” 

We have sent the needed documents and sug- 
gestions, and shall continue to aid in every way 
in our power. Friends in the United States who 
have correspondents in Peru, will do well to say 
an encouraging word to them on this subject. 


THERE is a law in Maine affixing a penalty of | 


“twenty dollars and imprisonment not more than 
thirty days, if any one knowingly kills a calf less 
than four weeks old and sells it without inform- 
ing the buyer.’ The difliculty is to prove that 
any one has knowingly done this without the 
knowledge of the buyer. Perhaps the best that 
can be done is to put the public on their guard. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


BY BOSTON AGENTS IN JUNE. 


Whole number of complaints, 98, viz. : Overworking, 3; over- 
loading, 3; overdriving, 7; beating, 6; driving when lame and 
galled, 22; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 2; tortur- 
ing, 6; driving when diseased, 8; cruelty in transportation, 6; 
defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 34. 

Remedied without prosecution, 48; not substantiated, 31; not 
found, 2; under investigation, 5; prosecuted, 12; convicted, 8; 
pending, 3. 

Animals killed, 19; temporarily taken from work, 30. 


FINES. 
Pe Justices’ Courts, Wakefield, $5; Mansfield, (2 cases,) 


Police Court, New Bedford, paid at (H. of C.) $5. 

District Courts, Central Middlesex, (3 cases,) $11; Central 
Berkshire, $10. 

Municipal Court, Boston, (4 caser,) $60. 

Witness fees, $21.15. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 


MEMBERS AND Donors, TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


E. 8. Johnson, Samuel R. Payson, C. C. Gilbert, A. Stowell, 
Waldo Adams. 


Five DOLLARS EACH. 

N. D. eh T. B. Thayer, C. T. Wood, Mrs. Ellen B 
Winslow, W. J. Pingree, James Adams, Wm. B. Fosdick, David 
W. Cheever, George Fabyan. 

: BRANCH MEMBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mary A. Parsons. 


CHILDREN MEMBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Melvin P. Hapgood. : 

SUBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

T. E. O. Marvin, Harvey Rowland, Sen., E. H. Walker, 
Erastus Nash, A. P. Holden, Nellie W. Stearns, Wm. H. 
Maurice, Susan E. Giles, A. C. Flint, B. H. Greene, L. Fair- 
banks, H. I. Bowditch, James F. Eaton, Edwin A. Hills, Geo. 
Russell, Holmes, Bates and Nichols, John K. Hinckley, Lane 
and Hubbard, ‘Thomas Green, W. F. Clark, Jonathan French, 
Wm. Gray, Jr., Wilder & Co., R. C. Greenleaf, Chas. Reiche & 
Brother, C. F. Bellows, Russell Marston, W. H. Ladd, J. G. 
Bachelder, Homer, Lane & Co., David M. Parker, D. P. Isley, 
A. L. Cooledge, Kimball Brothers, Holmes & Blanchard, Geo. 
Goodnow, Freeman Hinckley, I. 8. Trafton, Miss H. H. Sturgis, 
Crane, Waite & Co., Henry Allen, Washington Allen, James 
W. Bartlett, A. F. Cheney, Charles H. Codman, H. J. E. 
Carew, Charles Smith, E. F. Meany, Rev. Dr. Putnam, Daniel 
W. Rogers, Pelham Williams, Mrs. A. Hamilton, P. F. Lyndon, 
Williams, Page & Co., G. W. Long, Alfred Smith, Mrs. B. 
Richardson, Mary P. Cushing, Albert L. Alger, Geo. H. Apple- 
ton, L. M. Lee, John 8. Lyon, Mrs. Martin Howard, G. E. 
Dennison, Boylston Insurance Company, B. C. Harris, A. E. L. 
Willard, Annie F. Richards, R. E. Ashenden, Geo. W. part 
Elvira Clark, Irving T. Guild, Chas. W. Paul, J. A. Newell, 
Hiram Johnson, Mrs. S. P. Dexter, Mrs. W. M. Brooks, Mrs. 
F. D. Allen, C. E. Woodman, J. B. Baker & Co., W. H. 
Richardson, Benj. F. Dyer, E. B. Brown, J. P. Farmer, Geo. L. 
Cade, Mrs. E. M. Kingsbury, B. Vaughn, Mary A. Batchelder, 
A. A. Ward, P. Lenox & Co., George L. Fitch, Mrs. J. Amor 
Codman, A. D. Weld, J. H. Stevens & Co., W. A. Robinson, J. 
W. Waterhouse, Mrs. F. D. Ellis, Joseph A. Willard, E. A. W. 
Harlow, C. E. Cram, H. M. & J. Rice, Frederick Lund, Josiah 
Osgood, Wm. B. Callender, A. A. Whitney, Glidden, & 
Wiiltiams, Mary Ainsworth, W. Wyman, Wm. 8S. Hilles, 
Margaret H. Hilles, Elizab’h B. Hilles, Hannah Shipley, E. Bring- 
hurst, Wilmington Institute, Young Men’s Library, Daniel 
Corbit, James C. Douglas, Edward Betts, Mary Betts, John R. 
Tatum, Wm. Dailey, Phebe H. Jones, John Osborn, Oliver 
Plimpton, E. Flint, Mrs. Augustus Parker, Henry Anthony, 
Susie M. Safford, Hannah Day, J. Edgar Davis, Stephen 
Crowell, John P. Knowles, Jedediah Morse, F. N. Seabury, 
Charles E. Moody, Elizabeth Balfour, 8. P. Hill & Co., Mrs. 
Mary Woodley, George Newhall, Welcome Congdon, Mrs. 
Geo. Woodman, Graham Putnam, Polly Lewis, Benjamin 
Gates, Benjamin Strong, John M. Batchelder, Edward R. Coggs- 
well, Nathan Childs, Mrs C. C. Hussey, Hiram A. Cutting, Mrs. 
Geo. Thatcher, Willie Huey, G. Rufus Fossett, Wm. P. Ford, 
Cyrus Fossett, Jasper N Fossett, Jos. L. Eaton, Mrs. Henry F. 
Smith, Helen M. Stark, Mrs. H. E. Davis, Mrs. F. V. R. Browne, 
H. M. Small, Dudley Seaver, Isaac Gardner, Miss M. 8. 
Wheeler, Cone Library, Geo. W. Lane, C. E. Conant, Philip 
Reilly, Mrs. M. W. Appleton, M. Rosalia Merrill, Thomas 
Wistar, Wm. Wykes, Maria L. Johnson, Wm. R. Woodward, 
Daniel F. Fitz, J. W. Woods, C. N. Carter, Patrick J. Kelly, F. 
Robbins, Miss E. R. Brower, E. G. Lucas, Wm. Williams, John 
F. Woodman, Joseph Kingman, Mrs. Malvina Brown, Mrs. 
Sarah Lilly, Mrs. Geo. Bancroft, Hattie Ward, Benj F. Knowles, 
Julia Young, Mrs. Harriet N. Haven, Miss Rainsford, Almira 
Tewksbury, Mrs. Wm. F. Parrott, A. W. Denny, Geo. W. 
Curtis, Rev. V. Lincoln, Geo. M. Glazier, Wim. Tapley, Emerson 
Leland, J. A. Carr, Frank Morse, A. F. Robbins, Theo. F. 
Wright, Chelsea (Vt.) Library, Rev. Peter Merrill, Ella K. 
Herrick, Mary 8. Bacon, Miss E. Pedder, Miss A. Pedder, L. 
P. Hollander, Cary L. Applegate, Geo. H. Perkins, Geo. W. 
Lewis, Chas. A. Wheelock, Mrs. Kingsbury, Mrs. C. B. 
Richmond, Geo. H. Combs. 

Zalmon Bonnet, $4.20; James. L. Brigham, $2; Justin A. 
Jacobs, $2; Mrs. M. A. Robinson, $2; Miss H. M. Gale, $2; 
Mrs. A. G. Farwell, $13; Mrs. Champion, $2.60. 

RECEIPTS BY TREASURER.—From “Cash,” $25. 


> 


Srxce the generality of persons act from im- 
pulse much more than from principle, men are 
neither so good nor so bad as we are apt to think 
them.—Hare. 
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Ghiloren’s Department, 


Bird Love. 


A very affecting case of 
the attachment of birds was 
sent to us last year by a val- 
ued correspondent. A poor 
thrush was found dead in his 

rounds, shot as it was fly- 
ing with food to its young, 
by a thoughtless young man 
who ought to have known 
better. The poor bird’s mate 
was near, and instantly flew 
to the ground, and com- 
menced turning the dead 
body of its little companion 
over and over, as if urging 
it to fly. 

At length, the poor little 
thing stood as a mute 
mourner by the side of the 
dead bird, and for hours 
never moved from the spot. 

In the hope that the gee 2 
man who caused such bird- 
sorrow, and others who shoot 
for mere sport, may be led 
to find a better way of spend- 
ing their time, the touching 
incident is illustrated by the 
picture.—From “ Children’s | 
Friend,’ published by S. 
Partridge & Co. of London. 

And we beg to add that 
we have obtained the use of 
this cut from England, that 
it may be put before the boys 
of this country, at this bird- 
season, hoping that it may 
induce them to avoid shoot- 
ing all kinds of birds, not de- 
structive to crops, especially 
during the breeding season, 
and only game-birds at any 
other season.—Ed. O. D. A. 


Better Whistle than Whine. 


As I was taking a walk 
early in September, I noticed 
two little boys on their way 
to school. The smaller 
stumbled and fell, and 
though he was not much 
hurt, he began to whine in a 


Animals. 


Once, when all the family 
were going away to spend 


the day, his master said, on 
parting, “ We leave all in 
your care, Zack, my boy.” 

On their way they met a 
man to whom Mr. M. had 
sold a bag of oats the day 
previous. “ You can go and 
take it from the barn,” said 
one of the party, thought- 
lessly. 

The man entered the gate, 
when he was median? by 
Zack in the most friendly 
manner. He proceeded to 
the barn, followed closely by 
the dog, who, when he saw 
him shoulder the sack of 
oats, put his nose close to 
him, manifesting his disap- 
probation by a low growl. 
Thus they went as far as the 
gate, but when the man 
reached forth his hand to 
open it, the dog growled 
and looked so fiercely at him 
that he put the sack on the 
ground and would have run, 
Old Zack, however, would 
not allow him to move from 
the spot, but kept him stand- 
ing in the hot sun three or 
four hours, until a member 
of the family, not of the 
party, came and released 

im. L. B. U. 


A Horse’s Sympathy. 


My father had a fine cream- 
colored horse, I was always 
fond of petting when a child. 
I often gathered an apron- 
ful of clover and brought it 
to his stable, feeding it to 
him by handfuls. He always 
greatly enjoyed the treat, 
and looked around for it, 
whenever I came trudging 
about in search of eggs. 

One day I was cryin 
about some childhood grief, 
and came into old Bucy’s 
stable, and walked up by his 
head to pat his neck as was 
my custom. That noble old 
fellow bent down his high 
head and laid it against my 


babyish way,—not a regular roaring boy-cry as | 


though he were half-killed, but a little cross 
whine. 


The older boy took his hand in a kind and | 


fatherly way, and said: 

“Oh, never mind, Jimmy; don’t whine; it is a 
great deal better to whistle.” 

And he began in the merriest way a cheerful 
boy-whistle. 

immy tried to join in the whistle. 

“ T can’t whistle as nice as you, Charlie, said 
he, “ my lips won’t pucker up good.” 

“ Oh, that is because you have not got all the 
whine out yet,” said Charlie; “ but you try a min- 
ute, and the whistle will drive the whine away.” 

So he did, and the last I saw or heard of the 
little fellows, they were whistling away as earn- 


estly as though that was the chief end of life. I | 


learned a lesson which I hope I shall not soon 
forget, and it called out these few lines, which 
may possibly cheer another whiner of mature 


years, as this class is by no means confined to 
children. 


It is better to whistle than whine; 

It is hetter to laugh than to crv; 

For thongh it is cloudy, the sun will soon shine 
Across the blue, beautiful sky. 


It is better to whistle than whine, 
O man with the sorrowful brow ; 

Let the words of the child scatter murmurs of thine, 
And gather his cheerfulness now. 


It is better to whistle than whine ; 
Poor mother! so weary with care, 

Thank God for the love and the peace that are thine 
And the joy of thy little ones share. 


It is hetter to whistle than whine, 
Though troubles you find in your way, 
Remember that wise little fellow, of mine, 
And whistle your whining away. 


God bless that brave boy for the cheer 
He brought to this sad heart of mine; 
When tempted to murmur, that young voice I hear, 
“Tt is better to whistle than whine!” 
—Young Folks. 


** Old Zack,’’ 
A TRUE STORY. 


A full blooded English terrier, was kept as a 
watch dog on a farm. He was very large and, 
when on duty, knew how to show his long teeth, 
and utter fear-inspiring sounds. Though he never 
was known to bite any one, and was very tender 
of women and children, he always contrived “ to 
be master of the situation.” 


shoulder, keeping it there 
until I moved away. I have never forgotten that 
act of genuine sympathy, nor the almost human 
look of affection that accompanied it. He was a 
fiery fellow, too, needed a steady hand to hold him 
when in harness, and would not bear even the 
shadow of a whip in his cight. . 

If you wish to store up pleasant memories for 
your later years, boys and girls, be kind to the 
dumb friends about your childhood’s home. 

J. E. M. C. 


or 


DEAR me, how wondrous wise the world 
Has grown since we began it! 
Even school-girls now can search the skies 
And play with each new planet; 
Can sweetly chat of nebule, 
Descant on Nature's wonders, 
Laugh down the stupid elder folk 
And ridicule their blunders. 
* * * * * * * 
But still, ah! still these hearts of ours 
Throb in the same old fashion, 
And feel just as our fathers felt, 
The pang of every passion. 
Great progress has been made, no doubt, 
Where Science spreads her highways; 
But still poor human nature gropes 
Through many cheerless by-ways. 
niel Connolly, in Independent. 
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(Contributed. ] 
Cows and Fishes. 
[Extract from a letter by a little girl.] 
I went, this morning for my first lesson in milk- _ 
ing, and made out very well. I mean to goevery | 
morning while we remain here, for I think I can © 
persuade the boys to treat the cows better. Emma 
would feel dreadfully if she could see how brutal 
they are and how they kick the poor cows with 
their heavy boots. I didn’t know that people were 
so cruel. It makes me sick to see how rough, un- 
reasonable and unkind they are to the gentle 
cows. I put my arms around the neck of one 
that looked at me, as if to ask why the man treated 
her so badly. I said, “ Poor, dear Mully, my heart 
aches for you,” and I began to ery, at which the 
man said, he “didn’t mean anything; she was a 
fust-rate cow ; it was only a habit he had of kick- 
ing to make her stand round quicker when he was 
inahurry. If it made me feel so badly he would 
try to break himself of doing it.” Then I thanked 
and told him what I had read about the treatment 
of cows, that the kinder they were handled the 
more milk they would give. Who knows but that 
i may be of account to the cows ? 
esterday we went fishing. I liked the sail, 
but not the catching of fish. One kind lady of 
the party insisted upon having the fish killed in- 
stantly and not thrown down to die a lingerin 
death. And one gentleman, who speaks Englis: 
ni said, “ You kills him, you no hurt him too 
muche.” Some of the men, for they were any- 
thing but gentle, though finely dressed, tried 
to persuade the ladies that fish had no feeling. 
However, they didas Mr. P. requested, and we got 
on very well afterwards. 
(Contributed.] 
A Spider Monkey. 


Sally belonged to the tribe of spider-monkeys, 
so called on account of their long legs. They 
have long tails, which they can twist round the 
branches of trees. Sally was mild and timid, and 
a most loving and pleasant creature. She did not | 
steal, as monkeys generally do. She ate at table | 
with her master, and always waited until helped. 
In short, she behaved like a well-bred child. Her | 
food consisted mostly of fruits and white bread, | 
though she was fond of a chicken-bone. She dis- | 
 aremey between healthy and unhealthy food, | 
with true monkey instinct, and after being de- | 
prived of tropical fruits for some time, was glad 
to put up with apples. She was allowed to go | 
Once she ate too many 
nuts and raisins, was thirsty, and a gentleman 
offered her a glass of brandy and water, which she 
drank and became intoxicated. After that she 
could never be persuaded to taste of liquor. 


L. B. U. 


A Lapy writes: “A while ago one of our dogs 
had a sore throat, and we put a flannel bandage 
around it and kept him warm. Dogs like much | 
petting when they are sick, and kind looks and kind 
words do more for them than medicine. A sick 
dog has my sympathy for his own sake, as well 
as that of his kind friends. And this, I think, is 
the right kind of feeling for animals.” 

¥ Jurtes have an inexplicable antagonism against 
anything which looks like interfering with a man’s 
right to the privacy of his own house, even if he | 
avail himself of the shelter of that privacy to tor- | 
ture every living creature belonging to him. A 

Solicitor failed to secure the conviction of a man 

who had beaten a horse to death. The failure | 
was from no lack of testimony. Nothing except | 
having had the horse beaten to death in the very 

court-room could have been stronger. But the | 
wily lawyer of the defence said,“ A pretty pass 
We're coming to, if any sentimental idle gentle- 
man who chooses can stand on the street and tell 
us how we're to manage our balky horses.’ And 
the jury said, “ Ay, ay; we'll teach them that a 
man’s master of his own,” and the case was lost. 

HH. in Christian Union. 


(Contributed. ] 
Meadows. 

FLORENCE VIRGINIA R. BROWNE. 
Flecked with wild-pear the woodland’s edge 
Gleams white in rifts; 

Down the clear air, through viewless hands 
Their fragrance sifts. 


The meadows merged from brown to green— 
The wild flowers’ haunt; 

There cowslips nod and gorgeous bloom 
Of lilies flaunt. 


Birds poise and plunge into the heart 
Of clovers tall, 

Or swing in vines that lavish hang 
Pendant from wall. 


Knee-deep in grasses and in bloom 
The cattle browse, 

Or, ’mid the green and fragrance, lie 
In calm repose. 


I throw me down where violets 
Star a low mound; 

The feeding kine, the whirr of wings 
The only sound. 


I want no book, I want no friend ; 
I’m not alone: 

Who finds not both in scenes like this 
Has heart of stone. 


4@ 


Trained Birds. 

The following is told of an exhibition given 
near Pall Mall, London, in 1700: “ A number of 
little birds, to the amount, I think, of twelve or 
fourteen, being taken from different cages were 
placed upon a table in the presence of the specta- 
tors, and there they formed themselves into ranks 
likeacompany of soldiers; small cones of paper 
having some resemblance to grenadier’s caps were 
put on their heads, and diminutive imitations of 


| muskets made from wood, secured under their left 


wings. Thus equipped they marched to and fro 
several times, when a single bird was brought 
forward, supposed to be a deserter, and set be- 
tween six of the musketeers, three in a row, who 
conducted him from the top to the bottom of the 
table, on the middle of which a small brass can- 
non charged with a little gunpowder had been 
previously placed. The deserter was placed in 
front of the cannon and his guards then divided, 
three retiring on the right side and three on the 
other, while he was left standing by himself. An- 
other bird then immediately came forward, and 
a lighted match being put into one of his claws, 


_ he hopped boldly on the tail of the cannon and, 


applying the match to the priming, discharged 
the piece without the least appearance of fear or 
agitation. The moment the explosion took place, 
the deserter fell down and lay motionless like a 
dead bird. But at the command of his tutor he 


| rose again, and the cages being brought, the | 
| feathered soldiers were stripped of their orna- 


ments and returned into them in perfect order.” 


| 


| 
| 


Treaiment and Care of Cows, 

WATER.—At least have a supply of pure water 
in the yard, for winter—better if it could be in the 
stable and the cows not obliged to go out of doors ex- 
cept in pleasant weather for exercise. Many farm- 
ers lose more dollars yearly than it would cost to 
dig a well in the yard, by driving their cattle, 
during the inclement weather of winter, to some 
ice-bound brook or frog-pcnd to slake their thirst. 
The cows come back to the barn chilled with the 
cold, and it requires a good feed of hay, and con- 
siderable time, to restore the natural warmth of the 
animal; and this amount of food is lost. The im- 
portance of pure water has been proved by Prof. 
Law, in some extensive investigations, where the 
effects of filthy and stagnant water could be traced 
through the entire system of the cow, through the 
milk and butter; and he is of the opinion that dis- 
eases of the human family ee frequently be 
traced to the use of impure milk. In the instance 
referred to, the organisms found in. the stagnant 
water were found diffused through the blood 
and milk of the cow, and produced a diseased, 
feverish condition of her system. This investiga- 
tion, made by a careful observer, proves conclu- 
sively that the germs of disease, and of a milk- 
spoiling ferment, can be introduced into the blood 
and into the udder by simply allowing the cow to 
drink impure water. Similar facts have been no- 
ticed at cheese factories, where the milk of a few 
cows drinking impure water has tainted the day’s 
make of cheese. 

COMFORT OF THE Cows.—Study to render the 
cows as comfortableas possible ; this includes many 
things, prominent among which are regular hours 
for feeding and milking; warm, well ventilated 
stable ; i liberal amount of bedding for them to 
lie vpon; and last, but not least, perfectly kind 
treatment. On no condition should kicking, whip- 
ping, or loud scolding be indulged in,—this last 
being sufficient, Mr. Harris Lewis says, to cause 
the falling off for several days of twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount of milk usually given by the 
cow. 

STABLES.—It is a lamentable fact that so little 
attention is paid to the condition of the buildings 
in which we keep our cows. Ventilation is some- 
thing that is frequently entirely overlooked, not 
so much, I hope, from the inattention and negli- 
gence of the owner as from his ignorance of its 
necessity. Warm, ill-ventilated stables will save 
food, but at the expense of the health of the cow 
and the quality of the butter. Better the cold, 
open barn, than the close, poorly ventilated stable ; 
but there is no need of either. A little study and 
application will generally enable us to remedy 
both. 

NECESSITY OF VENTILATION.—Many stables are 
placed directly under the hay-mow, and unless 


| properly ventilated (which is rarely the case) 


accustomed to call at a certain *butcher’s stall at | 


piece of meat for himself, and made his usual 
visit on Thursday, during the temporary absence 
of the proprietor. He dropped a ten cent piece 
from his mouth and walked off with a whole 
sirloin steak. The butcher has usually regarded 
this dog as more than ordinarily intelligent, but 
he has now concluded that he is attaining his 


_ dotage, otherwise he would be able to distinguish to many stables is, the manure is piled up in them 
a ten cent piece of meat from a dinner for awhole | ¢o ferment and add yet another taint to the at- 


family. 
AMONG all the other virtues, humility, the love- 
liest, is preéminent. It is the safest, because it is 
always at anchor; and that man may truly be 


_ said to live the most content in his calling who 
| strives to live within compass of it.— Richter. 


| thecity hall market, regularly every day, for a | 


there is no escape for the offensive effluvia except 


z 4 | into the hay, where it is condensed and fed back 
A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG in Detroit, has been | 


to the cattle. Many persons contend that this 
does not affect the hay, citing for proof the fact 
that the cattle eat it freely. The fact is, their 
sense of taste and smell has become blunted by 
constantly living in this tainted atmosphere, and 
as the condensed effluvia fed them in the hay is 
substantially the same thing, they do not object to 
eating. But it is there, nevertheless, giving taint 
to the milk and butter, and injuriously affecting 
the health of the cows. Another serious objection 


mosphere.—Report of Maine Board of Agriculture, 


| 1874. 


THE agents of the Rhode Island Society for the . 
Prevention ete., have brought a man to trial in 
Providence for throwing a cat from a four-story 
window and breaking her hip. 
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George England. 
Duanicl Rice, M. D. 
A. W. Locke.* 

Cc. T. Worthley. 

U. 'T. Darling. 
George C. Stearns. 
Asahel W. Sawyer. 
Abel H. Calkins. 
Dimond Chandler. 
Samuel Beck.* 
Albert Pinder.* 

D. L Faller. 
Cyrus Hilburn, 
Edward Allen. 
James Jackson. 

L. 8. Metealf.* 

W. H. Cromack. 
W. F. Woodward. 
Francis Hinckley.* 
LL. Kittield. 

J. A. Blake.* 

T. H. 
M. Chamberlin. 
Wm. C. Bowler.* 


Marblehead, 
Marion, 
Marlborough, 
Marshfield, 


M attapoisett, 
Maynard, 
Medfield, 
Medford, 


West, . 
Medway, ° 
Melrose, 
Mendon, 
Methuen, . ° 
Middleborough, . 
Middlefield, ° 
Middleton, . 
Milford, 
Millbury, 
Milton, 
Monroe, 
Monson, 
Montague, . 
Monterey, 


Montgomery, . 
Mount Washington, . 
Nahant, 


Nantucket, . ‘ 
Natick, 


 Cochituate, . 
Needham, Wellesley, 
New Ashford, . ° 
New Bedford, . 
New Braintree, . ° 
New Marlborough, . 


New Salem, 
Newbury, .. 
Newburyport, 
Newton, 


Newtonville, 
Newton Centre, . ° 
Corner, . 
ned U. Falls, 
Norfolk, 
North Andover, . 
North Brookfield, 
North Reading, . ° 

Northampton, . 


Northborough, .. 


Northbridge, 
Northfield, . 
Norton, e 
Norwood, . 
Oakham, . 
Orange, 

North, . 
Orleans, ° 

° 
Oxford, ‘ 
Palmer, 


Paxton, 
Peabody, . 


Pelham, 


Pembroke, . 
Pepperell, . 
Petersham, . 


Phillipston, . ° 
Pittsfield, . ° 
Tliinfiell, . 
Plymouth, . 
Plympton, . 
Prescott, . 
Princeton, . 
Provincetown, . 


Quincy, ° 
Point, 
Wollaston, 
Randolph, 
Raynham, 
Reading, 
Rehoboth, 
Revere, 


Richmond, . 

Rochester, 

Rockland, . 
tockport, . 

«Pigeon Cove, 

Rowe, . 

Rowley, 

Royalston, South, 

Russell, 

Rutland, 


Salem, . 


Salisbury, 


Sandisfield, . 
Sandwich, 


Marshpee, . 


Horace W. C. Sweet. 
E. F. Braley. 

Micah B. Priest.* 
Charles T. Hatch. 

N. J. Damon. 

David P. Hatch. 
Noah Hammond. 


Charles C. Wellington. 


Rev. C. C. Sewall. 
Wm. IL. Palmer. 
Asa Law. 

George IL. Gibson. 
Henry B. Woodman. 
Henry B. Newhall. 


F. G. Knights. 
James A. Burgess. 
Jonathan McElwain. 
A. B. McIntire. 

A. W. Keene.* 
Samuel Sawyer. 

L. Crossman, 

David Sherman. 

M. F. Bacon. 


O. L. Mansur. 

M. €. Langdon.* 
Charles N. Clark. 
Henry S. Goodale. 
David Johnson. 
Wm. Luscombe. 
Charles G. Coffin. 
Josiah A. Bean.* 
E. I Brigham. 
Charles W. Moore. 
Henry P. Varney. 
Elibu Ingraham: 
George Dunham.* 
Dr. H. 8. Anderson. 


BR. W. Fay 


Edward i. Little. 
W. H. Fitts. 


John M. Fisk. 


Wm. L. Frothingham, 


Frank E. Hinds, 
George J. Curtis. 
Hosea C. Hoyt.* 
James A. Guild. 
Andrew Smith. 
Sylvander Bothwell. 
George W. Eaton. 
E. N. Sampson. 

H. M. Potter.* 
Charles A. Rice. 
Francis H. Corey. 
Tsrael Plummer. 
Geo. H. Phelps. 
John K. Rogerson. 
Alvin L. Ellis. 
Mark Haskell. 

8. J. Howell. 

N. F. Blodgett. 
James H. Arey. 

E. Day.* 

O. W. Chaffee.* 

P. W. Webster. 

J. A. Palmer. 

D. R. Boynton. 
Wm. Wolcott. 
Lewis A. Manning. 


Rev. John Jones (P.O. 


Amherst). 
Geo. H. Ryder. 
Henry W. Wright. 
Austin Stowell. 
J. G. Mudge. 
Merrick Blanchard. 
8. E. Pike. 
HI. H. Newton.* 
Orson 8 White. 
Jas. B. Collingwood.* 
Alonzo Wright. 
G. Blackmer. 
John Brooks. 
Robert Knowles. 
Raymond Ellington. 


Washington M.French- 


George B. Pray. 
Josiah P. Quincy. 
John Long. 
C. G. Washburn. 
Nathan Bancroft. 
Charles H. Scott. 
John FL Proctor. 
Samnel S. Pratt. 
H. W. Cook. 
Roland Savory. 
Vm. B Seavey. 
Robert Tarr. 
John F Swett. 
Edward Graves, 
Milton Ellsworth. 
David W. Day. 
H. Parks. 
George 8. Putnam. 


N. M. Jackman. 
J C. Towne. 
W. F. Chapple. 
Jas. Dalrymple. 
8 J. Trofatter. 
John G. Lang. 
W.H Currier. 
Edward Ingham. 
Ezra T. Pope. 
Chas. H Burgess. 
V. B. Collins, 


Saugus, East, . 
Savoy, . 
Scekonk, . 
Sharon, 
Sheffield, . 
Shelburne Falls, 
Sherborn, . 
Shirley, 
Shrewsbury, 
Shutesbury, 


Somerset, . ° 
Somerville, . 


South Hadley, . 


South Scituate, . 
Southampto: 
Southboro’, 
sad ‘Cordaville, 
Southbridge, ° 


Southwick, . 
Spencer, . 
Springfield, . 


Sterling, . ‘ 
Stockbridge, ° 
Stoneham, . 
Stoughton, . 
Stow, Rockbottom, 
Sturbridge, . 
Sudbury, . 
Sunderland, 
Sutton, 
Swampscott, 
Swansea, . 


Taunton, . 


° 
‘Tewksbury, 
Tisbury, 
Tolland, 
Topsfield, . 
Townsend, . 
Truro, . 
Tyngsborough, 
Tyringham, 
Upt ton, « 
West, 
Uxbridge, North, 


Wakefield, . 


Walcs,. 
Walpole, 


Waltham, 


Wareham, . ° 
Warren, . 


Warwick, 
Ww ashington, 
Watertown, 


Wayland, . 


Webster, . 
Wellflect, 
Wendell (Depot) 
Wenham, 
West Bo ° 
West Br ° 


West Brookficld, ‘ 
West Newbury,. 
West Roxbury, . 


sa JamaicaPl., 
West Springticld, . 


West Stockbridge, . 
Westbo.ough, 


dgewater, 


Westfield, . 


Westford, . 

Westhampton, 

Westminster, 

Weston, 

Westport Point, . 

Weymouth, 


East, 
North, 


South, . 


Whately, East, . . 
Wilbraham, 

South, . 
Williamsburg, . 
Williamstown, . 
Wilmington, 
Winchendon,. 
Winchester, 
Windsor, . 
Winthrop, . 


Woburn, . 
Worcester, . ° > 


Worthington, . 
Wrentham, . 


Yarmouth, . 


Geo. N. Chase. 
Emerson L Mason. 
A. N. Medbury. 
Willard Richards. 
Horace D. Train, M. D. 
George A. Bates, Jr. 
George B. Hooker. 
Cyrus A. Kilburn. 
George Buck. 

J. G. Reed. 

J. H. Forbes.* 

8. G. Purrington, 
M. C. Parkhurst. 
Jairus Mann, 

8. N. Miller. 
Ilarvey Cary. 
Willard Torry.* 

8. Clapp. 

John Blair. 

F. A. Dorr. 

H. W. Bacon. 

Pp. M. Clarke. 

F. F. Arthur. 
Elias Hall. 

L. H. Pease. 
Luther Clark. 

W. A. Birnie.* 
Jas. E. Russell. 
Charles H_ Loring. 
Daniel B. Fenn, 
Richard Plummer. 
Calvin Howland.* 
W. W. Blossom. 
Henry Carpenter. 
John Goodnow. 
W. W. Russell. 
George Hastings. 
Zebediah Small. 
John H. Martin. 


Alden F. Sprague.* 
R. Crossman, 2(.* 
Charles W. Davis. 
Henry E. Preston, 
Il. W. Beetle. 
Aure lius Fowler. 
Leach. 

win A. Spaulding. 
Samuel Dy 
Isaac 8. Knight. 
J. W. Wilson. 


D. R. White. 
J. D. Batchelder. 
Aruold 8. Sweet. 


Chas. H. Davis.* 
Wm. N. Tyler.* 
F. L. Burley. 

J. B. Hanners, 
8. W. Hartshorn. 
H. P. Sherman. 


Wm. Lloyd Chipman. 
George Burbank.* 
Wm. Combs. 
Joseph Pierce. 
Henry M. Spear. 
George Parker. 
Ezran V. Howard. 
Chas. W. Moore, 
Chas. W. Whitney 
(P. O. Cochituate). 
Solomon Shumway. 
C. Sparrow. 
J. C. Holston. 
George W. Parsons. 
W. H. Johnson, 
Josiah Q Hartwell. 
(P. O. Brockton). 
William C. Grittin, 
Moses P. Stanwood. 
George A. Walker. 
A. L. Decatur. 
Wm. H. Thomas, 
C. W. Hossington. 
C. W. Hatch.** 
James Dewell. 
J. W. Fairbanks.* 
D. P. Brigham. 
W. N. Chamberlin. 
F. W. Chamberlin. 
Asa Hildreth. 
T. C. Davenport. 
James B. Wood. 
Alonzo 8. Fiske. 
Wm. Valentine. 
Joshua Binney. 
George W. Whitton. 
Noble Morse.* 
W. C. Cleverly. 
C. Tinkham.* 
F. B. Vinson. 
H. H. Hastings. 
Luther R. Bliss, 
8. C. Spellman, 
Benson Munyan, 
Henry T. ‘Talmadge. 
Charles W. Swain, 
George Sumner Loud 
F. H. Johnson. 
Albert Ford. 
Ilenry O. Floyd. 
David P. Matthews.® 
John Tidd.* 
James M. Drennan.* 
E. Db. McFarland. 
David D. Powers. 
A. W. Cheever. 
Alonzo Cook. 


R. E. Holmes.* 
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